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ESSENTIALS IN THE STUDY OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 

Bx PEOFBSSOB FRANK T. CARLTON 
ALBION COLI/EGH 

THE assumption that all labor organizations may be traced back to 
some one original form of local trade society is unwarranted. 
Labor organizations of different types and located in different commu- . 
nities are the products of environmental conditions and forces which 
have caused the wage-earners to cohere in some weak or strong form of 
union organization. Because of increasing population, the elimination 
of free land, rising prices, or other social phenomena, American wage- 
earners have been vividly impressed with the insufficiency of individual 
bargaining. Organization is naturally the next step. Wage-earners 
organize in order that wages may be raised, hours reduced, or conditions 
of work improved. The form of the organization is not the significant 
fact; nor is the expressed function of the union whether business, revolu- 
tionary or " predatory " of great importance But classification may help 
students of labor problems in their effort to investigate the complex of 
union origins, structures, methods and functions. 

Organized labor is a social phenomenon ; it is a form of institution. 
The form, methods, ideals and immediate purposes of labor organiza- 
tions may be studied in the same manner as political parties or fraternal 
organizations may be analyzed. A union consciously or unconsciously 
adopts a certain peculiar form or structure in order to aid it in accom- 
plishing certain aims. No institution would come into being were it not 
intended, deliberately or fortuitously, to affect certain changes in the 
course of human affairs. And no form of organized labor would exist 
unless wageworkers hoped to obtain through its agency some improve- 
ment in living and working conditions. These statements are certainly 
little short of axiomatic. In short, both the structure and functions of 
a labor organization or of any other institution are the visible and tangi- 
ble results of underlying forces and causes which spring out of the 
physical and social environment. The analysis of a labor organization is 
a study in social mechanics. To classify labor organizations according to 
structure or according to functions may be desirable; but the classifier 
should remember that he is only dealing with outward manifestations 
and results, not with causes and fundamental motives. 

The union — a social structure or organization — is a grouping of 
wageworkers for the purpose of accomplishing certain results. The 
union is a tool ; a means to an end. Writers upon the subject of labor 
and labor organizations have not held that the form of organization was 
fundamental. Nor have they held that all labor organizations were alike 
or even similar in ideals and plans. Indeed, quite the contrary is true. 
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Students of government realize that the term — "a democratic govern- 
ment/' for example — must be translated differently in Haiti than in the 
United States. Nevertheless, classification of governments into repub- 
lics, constitutional monarchies, and so on, is of value to students of polit- 
ical science. It is doubtless true in a broad way that democratic forms 
of government are the products of the change known as the industrial 
revolution. But the existence of danger from outside foes may retard 
progress toward a democracy, as witness Germany. Or tradition may 
keep the shell of a government for a long time after its reality has been 
sloughed off, as is the case in England. In like manner, opposition from 
without, tradition, or the pressure of leaders, may greatly modify the 
course taken in evolving the structure and functions of a labor organiza- 
tion. 

In the great majority of cases, a given structure or form of a govern- 
ment or of a labor organization more truly represents a past than a pres- 
ent balance of forces; but it is also a factor in determining the present- 
time attitude of those adhering to the government or labor organization 
in question. After an institution has been developed and has crystallized 
into certain forms, this somewhat inelastic structure usually serves as a 
modifying and conserving force or influence. Group and institutional 
inertia must be reckoned with in any study of social and institutional 
forms. American legal and constitutional forms have greatly modified 
the course of events in American national life. The existence of social 
customs and habits also tends to prevent rapid changes in ideals: The 
psychology of the American has undoubtedly lagged behind the unusually 
rapid changes which have taken place in industry during recent genera- 
tions. The American workingman has been too individualistic to cope 
effectively with the great and steadily growing combinations of capital; 
to many of them yet clings the restless and impatient vitality and self- 
assurance of the frontier. The effect of social inertia is also plainly visi- 
ble in the ideals, the concepts and the psychology of the unionist. The 
psychology of the average unionist is still measurably affected and modi- 
fied by ideals and concepts crystallized during the outgrown era of small- 
scale, non-integrated industry. Again, overworked and undernamed 
workers will have a narrower vision than more efficient and better trained 
workers. A union composed of the former will be more erratic and less 
calculating than one composed of the latter type of unionists. 

Slavery and serfdom are heritages which the past offers to the wage- 
earning class of to-day. The prevalent idea that the employee is the 
" protege " of the employer is old and dies hard. Organized labor is, in 
fact, a token of emancipation. In struggling upward toward industrial 
democracy the workers are seriously hampered by the lingering and still 
potent ideas and ideals developed during generations of subordination 
and of non-citizenship. As a consequence, the evolution of the psychol- 
ogy of the wage-earner — the new social psychology — is retarded and 
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modified by the old and outgrown folkways as to the relation between 
employers and employees. It is also affected by survivals in the form of 
rabid and. irrational national patriotism, racial antagonisms and con- 
cepts as to the desirability of different forms of work and service. The 
European war conclusively proves that in times of national stress the 
old catch-words and phrases are more powerful and compelling than the 
newer ones of social solidarity and loyalty to the working class. But at 
other times when the life of the nation is not menaced, the phenomenon 
of union loyalty bulks large among the members of organized labor. 

Both the specific structural and the specific functional forms of 
labor organizations are very diverse. No two types of workers have 
been subjected to exactly the same economic pressure, the relations 
between workers and their employers vary greatly in different lines of 
business, the possibility of displacement by other workers or by machines 
likewise varies from trade to trade and from occupation to occupation, 
and price levels and standards of living are subject to rapid modifica- 
tions. This complex situation is further complicated by the institu- 
tional lag exhibited by organizations of labor. And the influence, con- 
servative or radical, of the capable and aggressive leader, must not be 
neglected. Samuel Gompers, for example, is a factor which can not 
safely be overlooked in any careful consideration of the evolution of the 
American Federation of Labor. The autocratic and imperious leader 
has played an important r61e in labor organizations as well as in the 
affairs of nations. The appeal to the passions and emotions figure in 
union matters as well as in party politics. 

As a consequence, labor organizations present to the student and to 
the man-in-the-street a bewildering diversity of structure and of func- 
tions. Some of the apparent variations are not real. These are due 
to the idiosyncracies and preconceived notions of would-be interpreters 
of unionism. But inevitably the variations are many, because these 
register the results of the play of a multitude of pushing and pulling 
forces. Yet, the fundamental desires and motives are comparatively 
simple. 

The growth of trade-unionism and of what is called the trade-union spirit 
is a concomitant of industry organized after the manner of a machine process.* 

The term "machine process" does not, however, necessarily mean 
the actual use of machines, but it may be applied to all large-scale 
methods involving wide market areas. As different workers come in 
touch very differently with the machine process, variant ideals may be 
expected to appear. This differentiation becomes clear when a com- 
parison for example, of the eigarmakers with the locomotive engineers, 
or of the machinists with the building trades workers, or of the molders 
with the migratory workers, or of the miners with the barbers, is 
undertaken. 

iVeblen, "Theory of Business Enterprise," p. 327. 
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Individuals may be animated by altruism and act contrary to their 
own welfare and happiness in the interest of others ; but groups, classes 
and nations do not. At least, such is the situation up to the present 
time. 8 Frequently, however, the interests of a group, class or nation may 
on the surface appear altruistic. And when group interest and altruism 
run in parallel channels, the emphasis is always placed upon the latter. 
The selfishness of groups is no new discovery of the social psychologist. 
Practical politicians have for years and probably for centuries recog- 
nized the potent influence of group selfishness. One example may be 
cited from American history. In 1828, Mr. McDuffie, a well-known 
South Carolinian, said : 

Individuals are always open to impressions of generosity. But classes of 
the community, and sections of country, when united and stimulated by the hope 
of gain, being destitute, like corporations, of individual responsibility, are, like 
them, destitute of hearts and souls to feel for the wrongs and sufferings they 
inflict upon others. 

Organized workers, like organized capitalists, are organized prima- 
rily for group or class betterment. All methods and ideals must stand 
the acid test of group advancement or retardation. However much we 
may dislike to look the facts in the face, they will not down. Workers 
are men and women like employers and animated by the same funda- 
mental human animosities and desires. And the division of unionists 
into revolutionary and business groups is only one of degree and cir- 
cumstance. There are in fact no fundamental differences. A so-called 
business union may under pressure of adverse circumstances become 
within a few years revolutionary. Or, the reverse change may take 
place, and a revolutionary labor organization may gradually become 
more and more conservative under the mollifying touch of prosperity. 

Miss Marot 3 has frankly and boldly stated the real demand of the 
unionist, be he of the business or of the revolutionary type. It is for 
less work and more pay. This statement from a spokesman of organ- 
ized labor discloses a clear and distinct line of cleavage between the 
working-class unionist and the middle-class reformer. But this frank 
statement rings true whether it be applied to the aristocrats of labor 
or to the ranks of the unskilled and readily replaceable. Eliminate 
cautiousness and lack of vision of the goal, and the conservative unionist 
reveals the same essential longings and desires as his more impulsive 
and radical brother. And, furthermore, he is not essentially different 
from his employer who demands more profits without questioning 
whether more profits mean more or less service to the community. 

The attitude of the radical or revolutionary union is well illus- 
trated by a trade union in one of the large western cities. The mem- 
bers of this strong union "recognize no trade or industrial obligation 

2 For a somewhat different view, see Cooley, "Social Organization." 
s "American Labor Unions," p. 4. 
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above their allegiance to fellow unionists or to labor. They consider 
that their contract to stand by labor comes first and takes precedence 
over all contracts made with capital."* Allegiance to the union is placed 
on a par with national patriotism. No contract obligation is allowed 
to stand in opposition to group welfare and group requirements. This 
revolutionary attitude is assumed not only by industrial unions but 
by organizations of the familiar type of trade unions. The viewpoint 
of these unionists is similar to that of a nation which is ready to tear 
up a treaty when confronted by what is considered to be national neces- 
sity. Class lines are often drawn as taut as are national lines in times 
of stress and strain. 

On the other hand, conservative railway brotherhoods are ready in 
case of a strike to counsel a policy of non-interference. But the mem- 
bers of the railway brotherhoods who are conservative and who are 
very explicit in stating that they do not intend to disturb the present 
industrial order, are in spite of external characteristics not very dis- 
similar from the members of radical unions who are extremely bitter 
in their denunciations of existing conditions, and who are "revolu- 
tionary." The difference between the viewpoints of these two classes 
of unions is not to be explained by resorting to some more or less occult 
statement of group or social psychology. But it is to be found by 
analyzing the different economic environments in which the groups 
work and live, and the different kinds of economic and social pressure 
to which the groups are subjected. The members of a railway brother- 
hood occupy a strategic position. It is very difficult to obtain reason- 
ably efficient substitutes in case of a strike. But a union of unskilled 
men would perforce be obliged to take another stand or suffer their 
places to be filled by strikebreakers. Put the railway brotherhoods 
face to face with the menace of the green hand, or with a hostile em- 
ployer who is nibbling at wages and who refuses to consider granting 
a standard wage, eliminate their systems of insurance, put the members 
of these brotherhoods in the position of many another group of wage- 
earners, and the present much-approved set of ideals will rapidly be re- 
placed by others not so conservative. 

Subject the railway brotherhood to the dangers which are and have 
been for several years confronting certain radical old-line trade unions, 
and their conservatism and the emphasis now placed upon the sacred- 
ness of contract will disappear with celerity. The early history of 
that much maligned organization, the Western Federation of Miners, 
furnishes a fine illustration of social transformation. The metal 
miners of the far west were 

confronted by a quickly developed and aggressive class of wealthy mine owners. 
Control of tie mines was suddenly centralized; individual bargaining became 
futile; the separate and disunited units of labor were sweated. The miners felt 

*Marot, "American Labor Unions," p. 14. 
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themselves to be in the grip of a new and strong industrial system. . . . Under 
pressure, the miners knit together into an industrial class — conscious and 
avowedly socialistic union; and, remember, these miners were individualistic 
American frontiersmen.s 

It must, of course, be admitted that the experience of the unskilled 
worker with the machine process will modify his viewpoint somewhat 
and make him more susceptible to influences which cause the growth 
of group or class solidarity. 

The structure of the American Federation of Labor and its constit- 
uent parts is gradually changing. This modification is not due prima- 
rily to a new group psychology. It is, however, true that the mixture 
of racial elements in the Federation is somewhat different than it was 
ten years ago. Nevertheless, the significant factors are the changed 
industrial situation, the reduction of many kinds of workers to a com- 
mon denominator by the use of the machine, the fierce opposition of 
employers, and the like. 

The form of organization is indeed no minor matter. The trade 
union is an antiquated weapon in the fight against the big corpora- 
tion unless the skill of the trade is still a potent factor or some other 
special place of vantage remains. To meet the mighty German army 
with the weapons of the Civil "War spells ignominious defeat. To 
combat for higher wages and shorter hours with the defenses of 1866 
likewise means defeat. The trade union is the fundamental and most 
natural grouping of workers for betterment. In the trade union are 
united workers engaged in similar work and interested in similar mat- 
ters. Carpenters have more in common with other carpenters than 
with boilermakers or molders. But as the machine process undermines 
trade after trade and tends to reduce all workers to a common denom- 
inator, trade or craft becomes of less and less importance. And as 
carpenters, molders and boilermakers become united as employees of 
the same corporation, trade lines yield to the unity of interests as 
employees of one big business organization. As a consequence, organi- 
zation by industry begins to replace organization by trade. The struc- 
ture changes and the specific function of the organization may undergo 
modification; but the fundamental purposes of organization do not 
undergo great transformations. 

It may therefore safely be asserted that the prime factors in a study 
of labor organizations, are not: Is the union a trade or an industrial 
union? Or, is its purpose business or revolutionary? The important 
questions are: Why has it adopted the ideals, form and methods which 
are now associated with the organization ? And, what are the internal 
and external, present and past, forces which determine its path to-day ? 
Any classification whether structural or functional is only of value in 
making clear the factors in the labor problem. A study of social 
forces is essential in any investigation of labor organizations. 

« Carlton, "The History and Problems of Organized Labor," p. 108. 



